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Introduction by ChatGPT 


The full text of the Jonathan Edwards text “Observations on the 
Language of the Muhheconeew” was uploaded to the ChatGPT A.I. and 
tasked with writing an introduction/summary for the text. The A.I. was 
further tasked with clarifying Edwards’ use of the name Mohegan rather 
than Mohican for the introduction. 


The body of Edwards’ text is presented in its full and original form 
without edits, merely formatted for ease of use and readability forthe 
modern reader in ePub format. Several appendices have been added. - 
Joel DesArmo, 2024. 


ChatGPT: This text is a set of observations by the author Jonathan 
Edwards on Native American culture and language, specifically focusing 
on the Stockbridge Indians. The author shares his unique experiences 
growing up among Native Americans in Stockbridge, where he learned 
their language to the extent that it became more familiar to him than 
English. This immersion gives him credibility, and his observations were 
further validated by consultation with tribal leaders. 


The primary focus of the document is on the language of the 
Muhhekanew or Mohegan people, which the author explains is part of a 
broader language family spoken by various tribes across North America. 
He notes the connections between different dialects in New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Canada, highlighting that the same linguistic roots 
connect many indigenous tribes. 


Additionally, the author reflects on the structural aspects of these 
languages, such as the use of prefixes and suffixes, and emphasizes the 
widespread nature of the language across numerous tribes. His 
documentation serves as a rare insight into the linguistic and cultural 
aspects of Native American life during that period. 


A key element of the text is the author's use of the term "Mohegan" to 
describe the Muhhekanew people, a term that differs from the more 
widely recognized name "Mohican" today. The Mohegan and Mohican 
tribes, while often confused due to the similarity of their names, are 
distinct both politically and culturally. The Mohegan are a tribe from 
southeastern Connecticut, historically allied with the Pequot, while the 
Mohican (or Mahican) were based in the Hudson River Valley. Culturally, 
they are distinct, with the Mohegan known for their connections to New 
England and alliances with English colonists, and the Mohican tied more 
closely to tribes in the Hudson Valley. Linguistically, their languages are 
part of the larger Algonquian language family, but they developed 
separately over time, leading to different dialects and linguistic practices. 


The author notes that the term "Mohegan" is a corruption of 
"Muhhekanew," which he applies to the Stockbridge Indians. The 
Mohegan tribe of Connecticut refer to themselves as "Muhh’kanneuk" or 
"Wolf People" in their native language. The term "Mohegan" is derived 
from their word for "wolf," which reflects their deep cultural connection 
to the animal, as the wolf is a central figure in their tribal identity and 
lore. 


The self-identification of the Connecticut Mohegans is distinct from the 
Stockbridge Mohicans, who refer to themselves as "Muhhekunneuw," 
meaning "People of the Waters That Are Never Still," reflecting their 
historical connection to the Hudson River Valley. Although their names 
sound similar, they belong to different tribal nations with separate 
geographic, cultural, and political identities. 


Both tribes are part of the Algonquian language family, yet over time they 
developed distinct dialects and identities, which can be seen in their self- 
referential names rooted in their individual relationships to the land and 
nature. 


This historical usage underscores the fluidity and evolution of tribal 
names over time. The Mohegan and Mohican, despite their linguistic and 
cultural differences, shared certain broad similarities due to their common 
Algonquian roots, but politically and geographically, they represented 
different nations with distinct historical trajectories. The author’s choice 
of terminology reflects the historical usage of the time, and his 
observations capture the linguistic connections between these and other 
tribes throughout the northeastern United States. 


At the time the Edwards text was written, the Mohican people were often 
referred to as the "Muhhekanew" or by variations such as "Mahican" and 
"Mohegan" in English. The confusion between the Mohican and Mohegan 
names largely stemmed from European settlers' misunderstandings and 
the phonetic similarities in the names. During the colonial period, the 
names "Mohegan" and "Mahican" were used interchangeably, despite these 
being two distinct tribes with separate identities. 


The Mohican tribe began to be more clearly distinguished from the 
Mohegan in the 19th and early 20th centuries, particularly as historical 
and ethnographic research clarified the distinction between the two 
groups. As scholars and linguists better understood the nuances of their 
languages and cultures, the term "Mohican" was gradually adopted as the 
more accurate English designation for the tribe from the Hudson River 
Valley and western Massachusetts. 


This differentiation became more widely recognized through literature 
and popular culture, especially with the publication of James Fenimore 
Cooper's novel *The Last of the Mohicans* in 1826. While Cooper's 
depiction of the Mohican tribe was fictional and often inaccurate, the title 


of his work played a significant role in cementing the name "Mohican" in 

the public consciousness. Over time, this name became the standard term 
used in English to refer to the tribe, while "Mohegan" remained associated 
with the tribe based in Connecticut. 


Thus, the transition to the consistent use of "Mohican" occurred through a 
combination of scholarly work and popular literature, helping to clarify 
the distinction between the two tribes in the minds of both historians and 
the general public. 


-ChatGPT, 2024. 


Observation on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians 
Jonathan Edwards 


1789 


Preface 


That the following observations may obtain credit, it may be proper 
to inform the reader, with what advantages they have been made. 

When I was but six years of age, my father removed with his family to 
Stockbridge, which at that time, was inhabited by Indians almost solely; 
as there were in the town but twelve families of whites or Anglo- 
Americans, and perhaps one hundred and fifty families of Indians. The 
Indians being the nearest neighbours, I constantly associated with them; 
their boys were my daily school-mates and play-fellows. Out of my 
father's house, I seldom heard any language spoken, beside the Indian. By 
these means I acquired the knowledge of that language, and a great 
facility in speaking it. It became more familiar to me than my mother 
tongue. I knew the names of some things in Indian, which I did not know 
in English; even all my thoughts ran in Indian: and though the true 
pronunciation of the language is extremely difficult to all but themselves, 
the acknowledged, that I had acquired it perfectly; which as they said, 
never had been acquired before by any Anglo-American. On account of 
this acquisition, as well as on account of my skill in their language in 
general, I received from them many compliments applauding my superior 
wisdom. This skill in their language I have in a good measure retained to 
this day. 

After I had drawn up these observations, lest there should be some 
mistakes in them, I carried them to Stockbridge, and read them to Capt. 
Yoghum, a principal Indian of the tribe, who is well versed in his own 
language, and tolerably informed concerning the English: and I availed 
myself of his remarks and corrections. 

From these facts, the reader will form his own opinion of the truth 
and accuracy of what is now offered him When I was in my tenth year, 
my father sent me among the six nations, with a design that I should learn 
their language, and thus become qualified to be a missionary among 
them. But on account of the war with France, which then existed, I 
continued among them but about six months. Therefore the knowledge 
which I acquired of that language was but imperfect; and at this time I 
retain so little of it, that I will not hazard any particular critical remarks 
on it. I may observe however, that though the words of the two languages 
are totally different, yet their structure is in some respects analogous, 
particularly in the use of prefixes and suffixes. 


Observations, &c. 


The language which is now the subject of observation is that of the 
Muhhekanew or Stockbridge Indians. They, as well as the tribe at New- 
London, are by the Anglo-Americans, called Mohegans, which is a 
corruption of Muhhekaneew1*, in the singular, or Muhhekaneok in the 
plural. This language is spoken by all the Indians throughout New- 
England. Every tribe, as that of Stockbridge, that of Farmington, that of 
New-London &c, has a different dialect; but the language is radically the 
same. Mr. Elliot's translation of the bible is in a particular dialect of this 
language. The dialect followed in these observations, is that of 
Stockbridge. This language appears to be much more extensive than any 
other language in North-America. The languages of the Delawares, in 
Pennsylvania, of the Penobscots bordering on Nova-Scotia, of the Indians 
of St. Francis in Canada, of the Shawanese on the Ohio, and of the 
Chippewaus at the westward of lake Huron, are all radically the same 
with the Mohegan. The same is said concerning the languages of the 
Ottowaus, Nanticooks, Munsees, Menomonees, Messisaugas, 

Saukies, 

Ottagaumies, Killistinoes, Nipegons, Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. 
That the languages of the several tribes in New-England, of the Delawares, 
and of Mr. Elliot's bible, are radically the same with the Mohegan, I assert 
from my own knowledge. 

What I assert concerning the language of the Penobscots, I have from 
a Gentleman in Massachusets, who has been much conversant among the 
Indians. That the languages of the Shawanese and Chippewaus is radically 
the same with the Mohegan, I shall endeavour to shew. My authorities for 
what I say of the languages of the other nations are Capt. Yoghum, before 
mentioned, and Carver's travels. 

To illustrate the analogy between the Mohegan, the Shawanee, and 
the Chippewau languages, I shall exhibit a short list of words of those 
three languages. For the list of Mohegan words I myself am accountable. 
That of the Shawanee words was communicated to me by General 
Parsons, who has had opportunity to make a partial vocabulary of that 
language. For the words of the Chippewau language I am dependent on 
Carver's Travels.2 3 


English. Mohegan. Sha 
A Bear Mquoh aut 
A beaver misque* ma 
Eye Hkeesque Skee 
Ear fowohqueSSSCSC=*di OW 
Fetch Pautoh Peat 
My Grandfather emoghhomet em 
My Grandmother ohhum OCL 
My Granchild aughees OOS 


He goes Pumissoo Pom 


A girl Peesquausoo qué 
House eekumuhm ee 
He (that man) woh ele 
His head eensis ee 

weer 
His heart 


Hair 
Her husband 
His teeth 

I thank you 


My uncle ees 
I Neah Nela 
Thou Keah Kelal 
We Neaunuh Nela 
Ye Keauwuh Kela 
Water Nbey Nipp 
Elder sister Nmees Nem 
River Sepoo Ther 


The following is a specimen of analogy between the Mohegan and 
Chippewau languages. 4 5 


English Mohegan hip 
A bear quoh acl 
A beaver Amisque Amik 
To die (I die) Nip Nip 

Dead (he is dead) Nboo or nepoo* Neer 
Devil Mtandou, or Mannitot Mani 
Dress the kettle (make a fire) Pootouwah Pout 
His eyes keesquan isk 
Fire Stauw SSSCSCSCSCSC~sS 
Give it him eenuh illa 
A spirit (a spectre) annito an 
How aw 
House igv 
An impostor (he is an impostor or | Mtissoo aw 


bad man) 


Good for nought 
River epoo Ippt 
Shoe kissin aul 


The sun Keesogh 


Sit down attipeh 
Water bey 


Where 


Almost every man who writes Indian words, spells them in a peculiar 
manner: and I dare say, if the same person had taken down all the words 
above, from the mouth of the Indians, he would have spelt them more 
alike, and the coincidence would have appeared more striking. Most of 
those who write and print Indian words, use the letter a where the sound 
is that of oh or au. Hence the reader will observe, that in some of the 
Mohegan words above, o or oh is used, when a or ah is used in the 
correspondent words of the other languages: as Mquoh, Mauquah. 6 I 
doubt not the sound of those two syllables is exactly the same, as 
pronounced by the Indians of the different tribes. 

It is not to be supposed, that the like coincidence is extended to all 
the words of those languages. Very many words are totally different. Still 
the analogy is such as is sufficient to show, that they are mere dialects of 
the same original language. 

I could not throughout, give words of the same signification in the 
three languages, as the two vocabularies, from which I extracted the 
Shawanee and Chippewau words, did not contain words of the same 
signification, excepting in some instances. 

The Mohauk, which is the language of the six nations is entirely 
different from that of the Mohegans. There is no more appearance of a 
derivation of one of these last mentioned languages from the other, than 
there is of a derivation of either of them from the English. One obvious 
diversity, and in which the Mohauk is perhaps different from every other 
language, is, that it is wholly destitute of labials: whereas the Mohegan 
abounds with labials. I shall here give the numerals, as far as ten, and the 
Pater Noster (the Lord’s Prayer), in both languages. 


Mohegan Mohauk 
Ngwittoh 


Nauwoh laleh 
Nunon isk 
Ngwittus Yolyok 
Tupouwus hautok 
husooh Ssottago 
Nauneeweh euhtoh 


Mtannit laleh 


The Pater Noster in the Mohegan language, is as follows; 
Noghnuh, ne spummuck oieon, taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk neanne 
annuwoieon. Taugh ne aunchuwutam- 
mun wawehtuseek maweh noh pummeh. Ne annoihitteech 
mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, ne aunchuwutam- 
mun, ne aunoihitteet neek spummuk oiecheek. 
Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk quogh nuh uhhuyuta- 
mauk ngummauweh. Ohquutamouwenaunuh auneh 
mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh 
neek mumacheh annehoquaukeek. Cheen hquukquaucheh 
siukeh annehenaunuh. Panneeweh htouwenaunuh neen 
maumtehkeh. Keah ngwehcheh kwiouwauweh mauweh 
noh pummeh; ktanwoi; estah awaun winnoiyuwun ne 
aunoieyon; hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen. Amen. 


The Pater Noster, in the language of the Six Nations, taken from 
Smith's history of New-York, is this; 

Soungwauneha caurounkyawga tehseetaroan sauh- 

soneyousta esa sawaneyou okettauhsela ehneauwoung na 

caurounkyawga nughwonshauga neatewehnesalauga 

taugwaunautoronoantoughsick toantaugweleewheyous- 

taung cheneeyeut chaquataulehwheyoustaunna toughsou 

taugwaussareneh tawautottenaugaloughtoungga nasawne 

sacheautaugwass 

coantehsalohaunzaickaw 

esa 

sawauneyou esa sashoutzta esa soungwasoung chenneauhaungwa; auwen. 


The reader will observe, that there is not a single labial in either the 
numerals or the Pater Noster of this language; and that when they come 
to amen, from an aversion to shutting the lips, they change the m to w. 

In no part of these languages does there appear to be a greater 
coincidence, than in this specimen. I have never noticed one word in 
either of them, which has any analogy to the correspondent word in the 
other language. 

Concerning the Mohegan language, it is observable, that there is no 
diversity of gender, either in nouns or pro-nouns. The very same words 
express he and she, him and her. Hence when the Mohegans speak 
English, they generally in this respect follow strictly their own idiom: A 
man will say concerning his wife, he sick, he gone away, &c. 

With regard to cases, they have but one variation from the 
nominative, which is formed by the addition of the syllable an as wnechun, 
his child, wnechunan. This varied case seems to suit indifferently any case, 
except the nom-inative. The plural is formed by adding a letter or syllable 
to the singular; 

as nemannauw, a man, 


nemannauk, men; 
penumpausoo, a boy, 
penumpausoouk, boys. 


The Mohegans more carefully distinguish the natural relations of men 
to each other, than we do, or perhaps any other nation. They have one 
word to express an elder brother, netohcon; another to express a younger 
brother, ngheesum. One to express an elder sister, nmase; another to 
express a younger sister, ngheesum. But the word for younger brother and 
younger sister is the same. Nsase is my uncle by my mother's side: 
nuchehque is my uncle by the father's side. 

The Mohegans have no adjectives in all their language; unless we 
reckon numerals and such words as all, many, &c. adjectives. Of 
adjectives which express the qualities of substances, I do not find that 
they have any. They express those qualities by verbs neuter; 

as wnissoo, he is beautiful, 

tissoo, he is homely; 

pehtuhquissoo, he is tall; 

nsconmoo, he is malicious &c. 


Thus in Latin many qualities are expressed by verbs neuter, as valeo, 
caleo, frigeo &c. —Although it may at first, seem not only singular, and 
curious, but impossible, that a language should exist without adjectives; 
yet it is an indubitable fact. Nor do they seem to suffer any inconvenience 
by it. They as readily express any quality by a neuter verb, as we do by an 
adjective. 

If it should be enquired, how it appears that the words above 
mentioned are not adjectives: I answer it appears, as they have all the 
same variations and declensions of other verbs. To walk will be 
acknowledged to be a verb. This verb is declined thus; 

numseh, I walk; 

kpumseh, thou walkest; 

pumissoo, he walketh; 

npumsehnuh, we walk; 

kpumsehmuh, ye walk; 

pumissoouk, they walk. 


In the same manner are the words in question declined; 
npe-huhquisseh, I am tall; 

kpehtuhquisseh, thou art tall; 

pehtuhquissoo, he is tall; 

npehtuhquissehnuh, we are tall; 

kpehtuhquissehmuh, ye are tall; 

pehtuhquessoouk, they 

are tall. 


Though the Mohegans have no proper adjectives, they have 
participles to all their verbs: 


as pehtuhquisseet, the man who is tall, 
paumseet, the man who walks; 

waunseet, the man who is beautiful; 

oieet, the man who lives or dwells in a place; 
oloteet, the man who fights. 


So in the plural, 
pehthquisseecheek, the tall men; 
paumseecheck, they who walk, &c. 


It is observable of the participles of this language, that they are 
declined through the persons and numbers, in the same manner as verbs: 

thus, paumse-uh, I walking; 

paumse-an, thou walking; 

paumseet, he walking; 

paum-seauk, we walking; 

paumseauque, ye walking; 

paumse-cheek, they walking. 


They have no relative corresponding to our who or which. Instead of 
the man who walks, they say, the walking man, or the walker. 

As they have no adjectives, of course they have no comparison of 
adjectives; yet they are put to no difficulty to express the comparative 
excellence or baseness of any two things. With a neuter verb expressive of 
the quality, they use an adverb to point out the degree: 


as annuweeweh wnissoo, he is more beautiful; 
kahnuh nissoo, he is very beautiful. 


Nemannauwoo, he is a man: 

annuweeweh nemannauwoo, he is a man of superior excellence or 
courage; 

kahnuh nemannnauwoo, he is a man of extraordinary excellence or 
courage. 


Beside the pronouns common in other languages, they express the 
pronouns both substantive and adjective, by affixes, or by letters or 
syllables added at the beginnings, or ends, or both, of their nouns. In this 
particular the structure of the language coincides with that of the Hebrew, 
in an instance in which the Hebrew differs from all the languages of 
Europe, ancient or modern. However, the use of the affixed pronouns in 
the Mohegan language, is not perfectly similar to the use of them in the 
Hebrew. As in the Hebrew they are joined to the ends of words only, but 
in the Mohegan, they are sometimes joined to the ends, sometimes to the 
beginnings, and sometimes to both. 

Thus, mohhecan is a hatchet or ax; 

naumhecan is my hatchet; 

ktumhecan, thy hatchet; 


utumhecan, his hatchet; 
ndumhecannuh, our hatchet; 
ktumhecanoowuh, your hatchet; 
utumhecannoowuh, their hatchet. 


It is observable, that the pronouns for the singular number are 
prefixed, and for the plural, the prefixed pronouns for the singular being 
retained, there are others added as suffixes. 

It is further to be observed, that by the increase of the word the 
vowels are changed and transposed; as tmohecan, ndumhecan; the o is 
changed into u and transposed, in a manner analogous to what is often 
done in the Hebrew. The t is changed into d euphonic gratia. 

A considerable part of the appellatives are never used without a 
pronoun affixed. The Mohegans can say, my father, nogh, thy father, kogh, 
&c. but they cannot say absolutely father. There is no such word in all 
their language. If you were to say ogh, which the word would be, if 
stripped of all affixes, you would make a Mohegan both stare and smile. 
The same observation is applicable to mother, brother, sister, son, head, 
hand, foot, &c. in short to those things in general which necessarily in 
their natural state belong to some person. A hatchet is sometimes found 
without an owner, and therefore they sometimes have occasion to speak 
of it absolutely, or without referring it to an owner. But as a head, hand, 
&c. naturally belong to some person, and they have no occasion to speak 
of them without referring to the person to whom they belong; so they 
have no words to express them absolutely. This I presume is a peculiarity 
in which this language differs from all languages, which have ever yet 
come to the knowledge of the learned world. 

The pronouns are in like manner prefixed and suffixed to verbs. The 
Mohegans never use a verb in the infinitive mood, or without a 
nominative or agent; and never use a verb transitive without expressing, 
both the agent and the object, correspondent to the nominative and 
accusative cases in Latin. Thus they can neither say, to love, nor I love, 
thou givest &c. But they can say, I love thee, thou givest him, &c. viz. 

Nduhwhunuw I love him or her; 

nduh-whuntammin I love it; 

ktuhwhunin, I love thee; 

ktuh-whunoohmuh, I love you, 

(in the plural) nduhwhununk, I love them. This, I think, is another 
peculiarity of this language. 


Another peculiarity is, that the nominative and accusative pronouns 
prefixed and suffixed, are always used, even though other nominatives 
and accusatives be expressed. 

Thus they cannot say, John loves Peter; they always say, John he 
loves him Peter; John uduhwhunuw Peteran. 

Hence when the Indians begin to talk English, they universally 
express themselves according to this idiom. 

It is further observable, that the pronoun in the accusative case is 


sometimes in the same instance expressed by both a prefix and a suffix; as 
kthuwhunin, I love thee. The k prefixed, and the syllable in, suffixed, both 
unite to express, and are both necessary to express the accusative case 
thee. 

They have no verb substantive in all the language. 

Therefore they cannot say, he is a man, he is a coward &c. They 
express the same by one word, which is a verb neuter, viz. nemannauwoo, 
he is a man. Nemannauw is the noun substantive, man: that turned into a 
verb neuter of the third person singular, becomes nemannauwoo, as in 
Latin it is said, gracor, gracatur &c. Thus they turn any substantive 
whatever into a verb neuter: as kmattannis-sauteuh you are a coward, from 
matansautee, a coward: kpeesquausooeh, you are a girl, from peesquausoo, a 
girl*7 

Hence also we see the reason, why they have no verb substantive. As 
they have no adjectives, and as they turn their substantives into verbs on 
any occasion: they have no use for the substantive or auxiliary verb. 

The third person singular seems to be the radix, or most simple form 
of the several persons of their verbs in the indicative mood: but the 
second person singular of the imperative, seems to be the most simple of 
any of the forms of their verbs: 

as meetseh, eat thou: 

meetsoo, he eateth: 

nmeetseh, I eat: 

kmeetseh, thou eatest &c. 


They have a past and future tense to their verbs; but often, if not 
generally, they use the form of the present tense, to express both past and 
future events. 

As wnukuwoh naiotuwohpoh, yesterday I fought; 

or wnukuwoh ndiotuwoh, yesterday I fight: 

ndiotuwauch wupkoh; I shall fight to-morrow 

or wupkauch ndiotuwoh, to-morrow I lfght. 


In this last case the variation of wupkoh to wup-kauch denotes the 
future tense; and this variation is in the word to-morrow, not in the verb 
fight. 


They have very few prepositions, and those are rarely used, but in 
composition. Anneh is to, ocheh is from. But to, from, &c. are almost 
always expressed by an alteration of the verb. Thus, ndoghpeh is I ride, 
and Wnoghquetookoke is Stockbridge. But if I would say in Indian I ride 
to Stockbridge, I must say, not anneh Wnoghquetookoke ndoghpeh, but 
Wnoghquetookoke ndinnetoghpeh. If I would say, I ride from Stockbridge, it 
must be, not ocheh Wnoghquetookoke ndoghpeh; but Wnoghquetookoke 
nochetoghpeh. Thus 


ndinnoghoh is I walk to a place: 
notoghoh I walk from a place: 


ndin-nehnuh, I run to a place: 
nochehnuh, I run from a place. 


And any verb may be compounded, with the prepositions, anneh and 
ocheh, to and from. 


It has been said, that savages have no parts of speech beside the 
substantive and the verb. This is not true concerning the Mohegans, nor 
concerning any other tribe of Indians, of whose language I have any 
knowledge. The Mohegans have all the eight parts of speech, to be found 
in other languages, though prepositions are so rarely used, except in 
composition, that I once determined that part of speech to be wanting. It 
has been said also, that savages never abstract, and have no abstract 
terms, which with regard to the Mohegans is another mistake. They have 
unwhundowukon, love: sekeenundowukon, hatred: nscon-mowukon, malice: 
peyuhtommauwukon, religion, &c. I doubt not but that there is in this 
language the full proportion of abstract, to concrete terms, which is 
commonly to be found in other languages. 

Besides what has been observed concerning prefixes and suffixes, 
there is a remarkable analogy, between some words in the Mohegan 
language, and the correspondent words in the Hebrew,-In Mohegan Neah 
is I: the Hebrew of which is Ani. Keah is thou or thee: the Hebrews use ka 
the suffix. Uwoh is this man, or this thing: very analogous to the Hebrew 
hu or hua, ipse. Neaunuh is we: in the Hebrew nachnu and anachnu. 

In Hebrew ni is the suffix for me, or the first person. In the Mohegan n 
or ne is prefixed to denote the first person. 

As nmeetseh or nemeetseh, I eat. In Hebrew k or ka is the suffix for the 
second person, and is indifferently either a pronoun substantive or 
adjective. K or ka has the same use in the Mohegan language: as meetseh 
of kameetseh, thou eatest; knisk, thy hand. In Hebrew the vau, the letter u 
& hu are the suffixes for he or him. In Mohegan the same is expressed by 
u or uw, and by oo: as nduhwhunuw, I love him, pumissoo, he walketh. The 
suffix to express our or us in Hebrew is nu, in Mohegan the suffix of the 
same signification is nuh: as noghnuh our father: nmeetsehnuh, we eat, &c. 

How far the use of prefixes and suffixes, together with these instances 
of analogy, and perhaps other instances, which may be traced out by 
those who have more leisure, go towards proving, that the North 
American Indians are of Hebrew, or at least Asiatic extraction, is 
submitted to the judgment of the learned. The facts are demonstrable; 
concerning the proper inferences every one will judge for himself. In the 
modern Armenian language, the pronouns are affixed8*. How far affixes 
are in use among the other modern Asiatics, I have not had opportunity to 
obtain information. It is to be desired, that those who are informed, would 
communicate to the public what information they may possess, relating to 
this matter. Perhaps by such communication and by a comparison of the 
languages of the North-American Indians, with the languages of Asia, it 
may appear, not only from what quarter of the world, but from what 
particular nations, these Indians are derived. 


It is to be wished, that every one who makes a vocabulary of any 
Indian language, would be careful to notice the prefixes and suffixes, and 
to distinguish accordingly. 

One man may ask an Indian, what he calls hand in his language, 
holding out his own hand to him. The Indian will naturally answer knisk, 
i.e. thy hand. Another man will ask the same question, pointing to the 
Indian's hand, In this case, he will naturally answer nisk; my hand. 
Another may ask the same question, pointing to the hand of the third 
person. In this case, the answer will naturally be unisk, his hand. This 
would make a very considerable diversity in the corresponding words of 
different vocabularies; when if due attention were rendered to the 
personal prefixes and suffixes, the words would be the very same, or 
much more similar. 

The like attention to the moods and personal affixes of the verbs is 
necessary, If you ask an Indian how he expresses, in his language, to go or 
walk, and to illustrate your meaning, point to a person who is walking: he 
will tell you pumissoo, he walks. If to make him understand, you walk 
yourself, his answer will be kpumseh, thou walk-est. If you illustrate your 
meaning by pointing to the walk of the Indian, the answer will be 
npumseh, I walk. If he take you to mean go or walk, in the imperative 
mood, he will answer pumisseh, walk thou. 


Appendix 1: Explanation of some 
linguistic terms by ChatGPT 


Q. What is a neuter verb? 

A. A **neuter verb** is a type of verb that does not express an action 
that is clearly transitive (affecting a direct object) or intransitive (having 
no direct object). Instead, a neuter verb often describes a state of being or 
a condition, rather than an action performed on something else. These 
verbs are typically linked to the subject's state or identity without 
involving an object. 


For example, in the sentence *"The sun shines,"* the verb *"shines"* is 
a neuter verb because it describes the state of the sun without acting on 
an object. Other examples include verbs like "exist," "stand," and "remain." 


In some languages (e.g., Latin or Greek), neuter verbs are more 
specifically categorized, while in English, they are less commonly labeled 
as such, but the concept is recognized. 


Q. In linguistics, what does it mean when a verb or participle is 
“declined” ? 

A. In linguistics, when a **verb** or **participle** is said to be 
**"declined,"** it generally means that the word is being modified to 
show its agreement with other parts of a sentence, usually in terms of 
**case, number, and gender.** 


This term is more commonly associated with **nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives,** and **participles** than with verbs, since verbs are typically 
**conjugated** rather than declined. However, participles, being verbal 
adjectives, can be declined. 


### Declension of Participles: 


Participles in many languages (e.g., Latin, Greek, German) act like 
adjectives and must agree with the nouns they modify in case, number, 
and gender. This means they are "declined" just like adjectives. 


For example, in Latin, the participle *amatus* (meaning "loved") 
could be declined as: 

- **amatus** (masculine, nominative singular) 

- **amata** (feminine, nominative singular) 

- **amatum** (neuter, nominative singular) 

- etc., depending on the noun's case, number, and gender. 


### Declension vs. Conjugation: 
- **Declension** refers to how nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and 


participles change form to show things like case, number, and gender. 


- **Conjugation** refers to how verbs change form to show things 
like tense, person, mood, voice, and aspect. 


So, if a participle is declined, it means its form changes to match the 
noun it is describing. 


Q. In linguistics, what is meant by the “accusative case” ? 

A. The **accusative case** is a grammatical case used in many 
languages to indicate the **direct object** of a verb—essentially, the 
entity that is directly affected by the action of the verb. In other words, it 
marks the noun or pronoun that receives the action. 


### Examples: 


1. **English** (no visible accusative marking): 

- *She hit **him**.* (Here, "him" is the direct object of the verb "hit," 
and would be in the accusative case if English had clear accusative 
markers.) 

2. **Latin**: 

- *Puella puerum videt.* 

(Translation: "The girl sees the boy." 

"Puerum" is in the accusative case, marking it as the direct object of 
the verb "videt" (sees).) 

3. **German**: 

- *Ich sehe den Hund.* 

(Translation: "I see the dog." 

"Den Hund" is in the accusative case, indicating it as the direct object 
of the verb "sehe" (see).) 


### Function: 

The accusative case typically answers the questions 
**"what?"** in relation to the verb. For example: 

- *I see **whom**?* — *the boy* (direct object, accusative case) 

- *She eats **what?*** — *an apple* (direct object, accusative case) 


KkN 


whom?"** or 


### Accusative Case in Different Languages: 

- In languages like **Latin**, **German**, **Russian**, and 
**Greek**, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives take on specific forms when 
they are in the accusative case. 

- **English** doesn't have a distinct accusative case for nouns (it has 
largely lost this feature), but we still see it in pronouns: e.g., "he" (subject) 
vs. "him" (object). 


In essence, the accusative case is a marker that tells you which noun 
is the direct object of the sentence. 


Q.In linguistics, what is a labial ? 


A. In linguistics, a **labial** refers to a sound that is produced with 
one or both **lips**. The term "labial" comes from the Latin word 
*labium*, meaning "lip." There are two main types of labial sounds: 


1. **Bilabial**: These sounds are made with both lips coming 
together. For example: 

= **/D/** as in *pat* 

- **/b/** as in *bat* 

- **/m/** as in *mat* 


2. **Labiodental**: These sounds are made with the lower lip against 
the upper teeth. For example: 

- **/f/** as in *fun* 

= wey /e as in *van* 


### Labial Consonants: 

Labial consonants are characterized by the involvement of the lips in 
their articulation. They can be voiced or voiceless, nasal or non-nasal, and 
can appear in various languages around the world. 


In summary, a **labial** sound is one that involves the lips, and this 
category includes both bilabial and labiodental sounds. 


Q. Based on your analysis of the Edwards text provided, can you 
construct grammar rules for the Mohican language ? 

Constructing precise grammar rules for the Mohican language based 
solely on the text provided is challenging, as the document itself does not 
present a comprehensive linguistic analysis. However, I can infer some 
general patterns and rules based on typical features of Algonquian 
languages, including the Mohican language, while incorporating any clues 
from the text. Here’s an attempt to outline some basic grammar rules for 
Mohican, framed within the context of Algonquian linguistic structure: 


### 1. **Word Formation:** 

- **Polysynthetic Structure:** Like many Algonquian languages, 
Mohican is likely polysynthetic, meaning words are composed of multiple 
morphemes (prefixes, roots, and suffixes) to express complex ideas. One 
word can represent what would be a full sentence in English. 

- **Root-Based Morphology:** The language appears to build words 
from a root word, adding prefixes and suffixes to alter meaning or 
indicate grammatical relationships. 


### 2. **Prefixes and Suffixes:** 

- **Prefixes:** The text mentions the use of prefixes, which in 
Algonquian languages often denote possessive relationships, pronouns, or 
verbal modifications. For example, personal pronouns such as "my," 


"your," or "his/her" would be indicated by adding a prefix to a noun or 


verb. 

- **Suffixes:** Suffixes likely mark tense, mood, plurality, and other 
grammatical elements. For instance, verb conjugation may rely on suffixes 
to indicate present or past tense. 


### 3. **Pronouns:** 

- **Inclusive vs. Exclusive Pronouns:** Mohican likely distinguishes 
between inclusive and exclusive pronouns for "we." This is typical in 
Algonquian languages, where "we" includes the speaker and listener in the 
inclusive form, and excludes the listener in the exclusive form. 


### 4. **Noun Classes:** 

- **Animate vs. Inanimate Nouns:** Like other Algonquian languages, 
Mohican probably classifies nouns as animate or inanimate. This 
classification would affect verb conjugation and agreement. For instance, 
different verb forms are used depending on whether the subject is animate 
or inanimate. 


### 5. **Verb Structure:** 

- **Complex Verb Conjugation:** Verbs in Mohican likely have 
complex conjugation patterns that incorporate subject, object, tense, and 
aspect into a single verb form. Verbs often carry information about both 
the subject and the object, making it clear who is doing the action and to 
whom. 

- **Transitivity:** Verbs may be marked differently depending on 
whether they are transitive (acting on an object) or intransitive (not 
acting on an object). In Algonquian languages, this is a key distinction. 


### ©. **Possession:** 

- **Possessive Constructions:** Possession is probably indicated by 
prefixes attached to the noun. For example, "my house" would be a single 
word that includes a possessive prefix and the noun for "house." 


### 7. **Pronunciation and Sounds:** 

- **Complex Phonology:** Based on the author’s description, the 
pronunciation of Mohican may involve sounds difficult for English 
speakers to master. There are likely glottal stops, nasalized vowels, and a 


range of consonants that differ from English. 


### Example (Hypothetical Based on Algonquian Patterns): 
1. **Noun:** "Muhhekanew" (Mohican person) 

- **Possessive Form:** "ni-muhhekanew" (my Mohican) 

2. **Verb:** 

- "niwi" (I see) 

- "niwiw" (I see him/her) — indicates transitivity by adding a suffix. 


### Conclusion: 


While the text provides some insight into the structure of the Mohican 
language, such as the use of prefixes and suffixes, a fuller understanding 
would require specific examples from the language and its grammar rules. 
However, drawing from the common features of Algonquian languages 
and hints from the document, we can infer that Mohican likely follows a 
polysynthetic and agglutinative structure, with verb conjugation tied to 
subject-object relationships, and distinctions made between animate and 
inanimate nouns. 


Appendix 2: Jon Edward’s MAHICAN- 
ENGLISH 


Source: Evolution Publishing, 2002. American Language Reprints, vol. 25, 
Mahican. Reprint of Jonathan Edwards, 1788. Observations on the Language 
of the Muhheconeew Indians. 


A 


Amisque, a beaver. [the first syllable scarcely sounded 

Anneh, to. 

Annuweeweh nemannauwoo, he is a man of superior excellence or 
courage. 

Annuweeweh wnissoo, he is more beautiful. 


G 


Ghusooh, eight. 


H 


Hkeesque, eye. 
Hpoon, winter. 


K 


Kahnuh nemannnauwoo, he is a man of extraordinary excellence or 
courage. 

Kahnuh wnissoo, he is very beautiful. 

Kameetseh, thou eatest. 

Keah, thou or thee. 

Keauwuh, ye. 

Keesogh, the sun. 

Kmattannissauteuh, you are a coward. 

Kmeetseh, thou eatest. 

Knisk, thy hand. 

Kogh, thy father. 

Kpeesquausooeh, you are a girl. 


Kpehtuhquisseh, thou art tall. 
Kpehtuhquissehmuh, ye are tall. 

Kpumseh, thou walkest. 

Kpumsehmuh, ye walk. 

Kthuwhunin, I love thee. 
Ktuhwhunoohmuh, I love you (in the plural). 
Ktumhecan, thy hatchet. 

Ktumhecanoowuh, your hatchet. 


M 


Mannito, a spirit, a spectre, or any thing frightful. 
Matansautee, a coward. 

Mattipeh, sit down. 

Meenuh, give it him. 

Meetseh, eat thou. 

Meetsoo, he eateth. 

Metooque, wood. 

Mkissin, shoe. 

Mquoh, a bear. 

Mtandou, devil. 

Mtannit, ten. 

Missoo, he is homely. 

Missoo, an impostor (he is an impostor or bad man). 
Mtit, good for nought. 


N 


Naughees, my granchild. 
Nauneeweh, nine. 

Nauwoh, four. 

Nbey, water. 

Nboo, dead (he is dead). 
Ndinnehnuh, I run to a place. 
Ndinnoghoh, I walk to a place. 
Ndiotuwauch wupkoh, I shall fight to-morrow. 
Ndoghpeh, I ride. 
Nduhwhuntammin, I love it. 
Nduhwhununk, I love them. 
Nduhwhunuw, I love him or her. 
Ndumhecan, my hatchet. 


Ndumhecannuh, our hatchet. 
Neah, I. 

Neaunuh, we. 

Neesoh, two. 

Nemannauk, men. 
Nemannauw, man, a man. 
Nemannauwoo, he is a man. 
Nemeetseh, I eat. 
Nemoghhome, my grandfather. 
Nepoo, dead (he is dead). 
Netohcon, an elder brother. 
Ngheesum, a younger brother, a younger sister. 
Ngwittoh, one. 

Ngwittus, six. 

Nip, to die (I die). 

Nmase, an elder sister. 

Nmees, elder sister. 

Nmeetseh, I eat. 
Nmeetsehnuh, we eat. 

Nnisk, my hand. 

Nochehnuh, I run from a place. 
Nogh, my father 

Noghhoh, three. 

Noghnuh, our father. 
Nohhum, my grandmother. 
Notoghoh, / walk from a place. 
Nehtuhquisseh, I am tall. 
Nehtuhquissehnuh, we are tall 
Numseh, I walk. 

Numsehnuh, we walk. 

Nsase, my uncle by my mother's side. 
Nsconmoo, he is malicious. 
Nsconmowukon, malic 

Nsees, my uncl 

Nucheque, my uncle by the father's side. 
Nunon, five. 


O 


Ocheh, from. 
Oieet, the man who lives or dwells in a place. 
Oioteet, the man who fights. 


Pp 


Paumse-an, thou walking. 

Paumseauk, we walking. 

Paumseauque, ye walking. 
Paumsecheek, they walking. 
Paumseecheek, they who walk. 
Paumseet, he walking, the man who walks. 
Paumseuh, I walking. 

Pautoh, fetch. 

Peesquausoo, a girl. 

Pehtuhquessoouk, they are tall. 
Pehtuhquisseecheek, the tall men. 
Pehtuhquisseet, the man who is tall. 
Pehtuhquissoo, he is tall. 

Penumpausoo, a boy. 

Penumpausoouk, boys. 
Peyuhtommauwukon, religion. 
Pootouwah, dress the kettle (make a fire). 
Pumisseh, go, walk thou. 

Pumissoo, he goes, he walks. 
Pumissoouk, they walk. 


S 


Sekeenundowukon, hatred. 
Sepoo, river. 
Stauw, fire. 


T 


Tehah, where. 

Tmohhecan, a hatchet or ax. 
Towohque, ear. 

Tuneh, how. 

Tupouwus, seven. 


U 


Uhwhundowukon, love. 

Ukeesquan, his eyes. 

Unisk, his hand. 

Utoh, his heart. 

Utumhecan, his hatchet. 
Utumhecannoowuhb, their hatchet. 

Uwobh, he (that man), this man, or this thing. 


W 


Waughecheh, her husband. 

Waunseet, the man who is beautiful. 

Weekumuhm, house. 

Weensis, his head. 

Weeween, marry. 

Weghaukun, hair. 

Wepeeton, his teeth. 

Wnechun, his child. 

Wnechunan,, his child. 

Wneeweh, I thank you. 

Wnissoo, he is beautiful. 

Wnoghquetookoke, Stockbridge. 

Wnoghquetookoke ndinnetoghpeh, I ride to Stockbridge. 
Wnoghquetookoke nochetoghpeh, I ride from Stockbridge. 
Wnukuwoh ndiotuwoh, yesterday I fight. 

Wnukuwoh ndiotuwohpoh, yesterday I fought. 
Wupkauch ndiotuwoh, to-morrow I fight. 


Appendix 3: Jon Edwards ENGLISH- 
MAHICAN 


Source: 2002 Evolution Publishing reprint of Jonathan Edwards, 1788. 
Observations on the Language of rhe Muhheconeew Indians. 


Ax, tmohhecan. 

Bear, a, mquoh. 

Beautiful, he is, wnissoo. The man who is beautiful, waunseet. He is 
more beautiful, annuweeweh wnissoo.He is very beautiful, kahnuh 
wnissoo. 

Beaver, a, amisque. 

Boy, a, penumpausoo. 

Boys, penumpausoouk. 

Brother, an elder, netohcon. A younger Brother, ngheesum. 

Child, his, wnechun, wnechunan. 

Coward, a, matansautee. You are a coward, kmattan-nissauteuh. 

Dead, he is, nboo or nepoo. 

Devil, mtandou. 

Die, to, nip. I die, nip. 

Dress the kettle (make a fire), pootouwah. 

Dwells, the man who lives or dwells in a place, oieet. 

Ear, towohque. 

Eat, I, nmeetseh, nemeetseh. Thou eatest, kmeetseh, kameetseh. He 
eateth, meetsoo. We eat, nmeetsehnuh. 

Eat thou, meetsen. 

Eight, ghusooh. 

Eye, hkeesque. His eyes, ukeesquan. 

Father, my, nogh. Thy father, kogh. Our father, nogh. nuh. 

Fetch, pauton. 

Fights, the man who, oioteet. Yesterday I fight, wnuku-woh 
ndiotuwoh. Yesterday I fought, wnukuwoh ndio-tuwohpoh. I shall fight 
to-morrow, ndiotuwauch wup-koh. To-morrow I fight, wupkauch 
ndiotuwoh. 

Fire, staun. 

Five, nunon. 

Four, nauwoh. 

Frightful, any thing, mannito. 

From, ocheh. 

Girl, a, peesquausoo. You are a girl, kpeesquausooeh. 

Give it him, meenuh. 

Go, pumisseh. He goes, pumissoo. 

Good for nought, mtit. 

Granchild, my, naughees. 

Grandfather, my, nemoghhome. 

Grandmother, my, nohhum. 

Hair, weghaukun. 

Hand, my, nisk. Thy hand, knisk. His hand, unisk. 

Hatchet, a, tmohhecan. My hatchet, ndumhecan. Thy hatchet, 
ktumhecan. His hatchet, utumhecan. Our hatchet, ndumhecannuh. Your 
hatchet, ktumhecan-oowuh. Their hatchet, utumhecannoowuh. 

Hatred, sekeenundowukon. 

He, uwoh. 

Head, his, weensis. 


Heart, his, utoh. 

Homely, he is, missoo. 

House, weekumuhm. 

How, tuneh. 

Husband, her, waughecheh. 

I, nean. 

Impostor, he is an, tissoo. 

Lives, the man who lives or dwells in a place, oieet. 

Love, uhwhundowukon. I love thee, kuhwhunin. I love him or her, 
nduhwhunuw. I love it, nduhwhuntam-min. 

I love you (in the plural), ktuhwhunoohmuh. I love them, 
nduhwhununk. John he loves him Peter, John uduhwhunuw Peteran. 

Make a fire, pootouwah. 

Malice, nsconmowukon. 

Malicious, he is, nsconmoo. 

Man, a, nemannauw. Men, nemannauk. He is a man, nemannauwoo. 
He is a man of superior excellence or courage, annuweeweh 
nemannauwoo. He is a man of extraordinary excellence or courage, 
kahnuh nemannnauwoo. Bad man, mtissoo. 

Marry, weeween. 

Nine, nauneeweh. 

One, ngwittoh. 

Religion, peyuhtommauwukon. 

Ride, I, ndoghpeh. I ride to Stockbridge, wnoghque-tookoke 
ndinnetoghpeh. I ride from Stockbridge, wnoghquetookoke 
nochetoghpeh. 

River, sepoo. 

Run, I run to a place, dinnehnuh. I run from a place, nochehnuh. 

Seven, tupouwus. 

Shoe, mkissin. 

Sister, an elder, nmase, nmees. A younger sister, ngheesum. 

Sit down, mattipeh. 

Six, ngwittus. 

Spectre, a, mannito. 

Spirit, a, mannito. 

Stockbridge, wnoghquetookoke. 

Sun, the, keesogh. 

Tall, I am, npehtuhquisseh. Thou art tall, kpehtuhquis-seh. He is 
tall, petuhquissoo. We are talll, mpe-huhquissehnuh. Ye are tall, 
kpehtuhquissehmuh.They are tall, pehtuhquessoouk. The man who is 
tall, pehtuhquisseet. The tall men, pehtuhquisseecheek. 

Teeth, his, wepeeton. 

Ten, mtannit. 

Thank you, I, wneeweh. 

That man, uwoh. 

Thee, keah. 

This man, uwoh. 

This thing, uwoh. 


Thou, keah. 

Three, noghhoh. 

To, annen. 

To-morrow I fight, wupkauch ndiotuwoh. I shall fight to-morrow, 
ndiotuwauch wupkoh. 

Two, neesoh. 

Uncle, my, nsees. My uncle by the father's side, nuchehque. My 
uncle by my mother's side, nsase. 

Walk, I, npumseh. Thou walkest, kpumseh. He walketh, pumissoo. 
We walk, npumsehnuh. Ye walk, kpumsehmuh. They walk, pumissoouk. 
Walk thou, pumisseh. The man who walks, paumseet. They who walk, 
paumseecheek. I walking, paumse-uh. Thou walking, paumse-an. He 
walking, paumseet. We walking, paumseauk. Ye walking, pauseauque. 
They walking, paumse-cheek. I walk to a place, ndinnoghoh. I walk 
from a place, notoghoh. 

Water, nbey. 

We, neaunuh. 

Where, tehan. 

Winter, hpoon. 

Wood, metooque. 

Ye, keauwun. 

Yesterday I fight, wnukuwoh ndiotuwoh. Yesterday I fought, 
wnukuwoh ndiotuwohpoh. 


Appendix 4: NUMERICAL TABLE 


1. Ngwittoh 
2. Neesoh 

3. Noghhoh 
4. Nauwoh 

5. Nunon 

6. Ngwittus 

7. Tupouwus 
8. Ghusooh 

9. Nauneeweh 
10. Mtannit 


Evolution Publishing, 2002. American Language Reprints, vol. 25, Mahican. 
Reprint of Jonathan Edwards, 1788. Observations on the Language of the 
Muhheconeew Indians. 


Appendix 5: The Lord’s Prayer 


Mahican 
English 


Noghnuh, ne spummuck oieon, taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk neanne 
annuwoieon. 
Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. 


Taugh ne aunchuwutam-mun wawehtuseek maweh noh pummeh. 
Thy kingdom come. 


Ne annoihitteech mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, ne aunchuwutam- 
mun, ne aunoihitteet neek spummuk oiecheek. 
Thy will be done, On earth as it is in heaven. 


Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk quogh nuh _ uhhuyuta-mauk 
ngummauweh. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 


Ohquutamouwenaunuh auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh 
ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh neek mumacheh annehoquaukeek. 

And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive those who trespass 
against us. 


Cheen hquukquaucheh siukeh annehenaunuh. 
And lead us not into temptation, 


Panneeweh htouwenaunuh neen maumtehkeh. 
But deliver us from evil. 


Keah ngwehcheh kwiouwauweh mauweh noh pummeh; ktanwoi; estah 
awaun winnoiyuwun ne aunoieyon; hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen. 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. 


Awen. 
Amen. 


English version Source: The 1789 Book of Common Prayer, Formatted as 
the original http://justus.anglican.org/resources/bcp/1789/ 
Litany_1789.pdf 


Mohican version source as it appears in Edwards’ Obervations. 


Note: 1789 Lord’s Prayer paired line-by-line according to punctuation with 
Jonathan Edwards 1789 Lord’s Prayer in Mahican. The line-by-line pairings 
were made purely based on the punctuation, so there could be some 
mismatching. 


ChatGPT AI was then provided with the Mohican version of The 
Lord’s Prayer as documented by Edwards and asked to analyze the 
grammar. 

ChatGPT: Thank you for providing the Mohican version of the Lord's 
Prayer. We can now refine the grammatical analysis of the Mohican 
language based on this text. 


### Grammar Observations Based on the Lord’s Prayer in 
Mohican: 


#### 1. **Polysynthetic Nature:** 

- The Mohican language exhibits a polysynthetic structure, where 
complex ideas are conveyed through long, compounded words. Each word 
seems to encapsulate multiple ideas, often expressing what would be a full 
phrase or sentence in English. 


##H## 2. **Prefixes and Suffixes:** 

- Words in the Mohican Lord’s Prayer often appear to use prefixes and 
suffixes to modify the root word. For example, words like "Menenaunuh" 
and "Ohquutamouwenaunuh" likely use prefixes/suffixes to convey tense, 
mood, possession, or subject-object relationships. 

- The presence of recurring segments such as "ne" and "mauweh" 
suggests that these elements serve grammatical functions (e.g., 
prepositions, conjunctions, or modifiers). 


#### 3. **Verb Structure and Pronouns:** 

- The long words might encapsulate the verb and its subject/object, 
which is typical in Algonquian languages. For instance, "Menenaunuh" 
could be a verb that means "give us," incorporating both the action and 
the pronoun. 

- Pronouns seem to be embedded in the verbs themselves, meaning 
that separate pronouns (such as "I," "we," or "you") may not appear 
explicitly but are instead implied by the verb's form. 


#### 4. **Possession and Relationship Indication:** 

- Words such as "quogh" and "nu" likely indicate possessive or 
relational aspects, aligning with the common Algonquian practice of 
embedding possession into the word form itself. 


#### 5. **Animate and Inanimate Noun Distinction:** 

- Like other Algonquian languages, Mohican likely distinguishes 
between animate and inanimate nouns, influencing verb conjugation and 
agreement. However, without a direct translation of this text, it is difficult 
to assign which words are animate or inanimate, though we can infer that 
references to people and living beings may be considered animate, while 
objects or abstract concepts are inanimate. 


#### 6. **Use of Prepositions and Conjunctions:** 

- The repetition of certain words, such as "ne" and "mauweh," suggests 
the use of conjunctions or prepositions within the polysynthetic structure 
to link phrases or clauses. These may correspond to English words like 
"in," "on," or "and." 


### Hypothetical Breakdown (Partial): 

- **Noghnuh:** Likely a term for "Our Father," as it appears at the 
beginning of the prayer. 

- **ne spummuck oieon:** Could be translated as "who art in heaven," 
with "ne" possibly serving as a relational marker (similar to "who" or 
"that"). 

- **Menenaunuh:** Potentially means "give us," suggesting the word 
incorporates both the verb and pronoun. 


### Conclusion: 

The Mohican version of the Lord’s Prayer demonstrates the key 
grammatical features expected in Algonquian languages, including the use 
of polysynthetic word formation, verb embedding, and complex 
morphological structures through prefixes and suffixes. This prayer 
supports the inference that Mohican grammar relies heavily on the use of 
compound words that convey multiple meanings within a single term, a 
common feature in Algonquian languages. The exact translation of these 
words into English would provide further clarity on specific grammatical 
rules. 


ChatGPT was then also provided with an English version of the prayer 
commonly used in 1789 at the time of Edwards’ documentation. 

ChatGPT: Thank you for providing the English version of the Lord's 
Prayer. Using this as a reference, I can now further analyze the Mohican 
version of the prayer you shared earlier. This comparison allows for better 
identification of the grammatical structures within the Mohican text and 
the alignment of words with their English counterparts. 


### Comparative Analysis: 
Here is a breakdown of key phrases and potential linguistic insights: 


1. **"Our Father, who art in heaven" — "Noghnuh, ne spummuck 
oieon'"** 

- **Noghnuh:** Likely corresponds to "Our Father." The "nuh" sound 
could denote a possessive pronoun indicating "our," while the root "nogh" 
may mean "Father." 

- **ne spummuck oieon:** This phrase likely translates to "who art in 
heaven." "Spummuck" might mean "heaven," while "oieon" could be 
related to the verb "art" or "is." 


2. **"Hallowed be thy Name" — "taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk 
neanne annuwoieon"** 

- **taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk:** This section appears to 
correspond to the phrase "Hallowed be thy Name." The repetition of 
"mauweh" may indicate sanctity or reverence, while "wtukoseauk" could 
refer to the concept of the "Name." 

- **neanne annuwoieon:** This may emphasize the holiness or state 
of being "hallowed." 


K* 


3. **"Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, On earth as it is in 
heaven" — "Taugh ne aunchuwutammun wawehtuseek maweh noh 
pummeh. Ne annoihitteech mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, ne 
aunchuwutammun, ne aunoihitteet neek spummuk oiecheek."** 

- **Taugh ne aunchuwutammun:** This likely translates to "Thy 
kingdom come," with "aunchuwutammun" possibly denoting "come" or 
"arrival." 

- **wawehtuseek maweh noh pummeh:** This phrase might 
correspond to "Thy will be done on earth," with "wawehtuseek" potentially 
meaning "will" or "intention." 

- **ne annoihitteech...spummuk oiecheek:** This section seems to 
translate to "as it is in heaven," emphasizing the parallel between heaven 
and earth in the prayer. 


4. **"Give us this day our daily bread" — "Menenaunuh noonooh 
wuhkamauk quogh nuh uhhuyutamauk ngummauweh"** 

- **Menenaunuh:** Likely translates to "Give us." This word might 
incorporate both the verb "give" and the pronoun "us." 


- **noonooh wuhkamauk:** This phrase may mean "this day our 
bread," with "noonooh" indicating "this day" and "wuhkamauk" 
corresponding to "bread" or "food." 

- **quogh nuh uhhuyutamauk:** This likely emphasizes the 
possessive, indicating "our" daily sustenance. 


5. **"And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us" — "Ohquutamouwenaunuh auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh 
ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh neek mumacheh annehoquaukeek"** 

- **Ohquutamouwenaunuh:** Likely corresponds to "forgive us." The 
root "ohquutam" may relate to the act of forgiveness, while the suffix 
indicates the object ("us"). 

- **auneh mumachoieaukeh:** This could translate to "our 
trespasses," with '"mumachoieaukeh" relating to ‘"trespasses" or 
wrongdoings. 

- **ne anneh...mumacheh:** This phrase seems to mirror "as we 
forgive those who trespass against us," with repeated use of terms 
denoting forgiveness and transgressions. 


6. **"And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil" — 
"Cheen hquukquaucheh siukeh annehenaunuh. Panneeweh htouwenaunuh 
neen maumtehkeh"** 

- **Cheen hquukquaucheh:** Likely translates to "lead us not," with 
"cheen" possibly indicating negation. 

- **siukeh annehenaunuh:** This may refer to "into temptation." 

- **Panneeweh htouwenaunuh:** This phrase could correspond to 
"but deliver us," with "htouwenaunuh" relating to the act of deliverance. 

- **neen maumtehkeh:** This might correspond to "from evil." 


7. **"For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever 
and ever. Amen" — "Keah ngwehcheh kwiouwauweh mauweh noh 
pummeh; ktanwoi; estah awaun winnoiyuwun ne aunoieyon; hanweeweh 
ne ktinnoieen. Amen."** 

- **Keah ngwehcheh...winnoiyuwun:** This likely translates to "For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory," with "mauweh" 
possibly indicating glory or reverence. 

- **hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen:** This could correspond to "forever 
and ever," emphasizing eternity. 

- **Amen:** The conclusion remains the same as in English, 
highlighting the universal nature of the word. 


### Grammar Insights from the Translation: 


1. **Word Complexity:** 

- Each word encapsulates multiple grammatical components such as 
subject, object, tense, and aspect. For example, "Menenaunuh" could be 
broken down into parts that represent the verb "give" and the pronoun 
"us." 


2. **Pronouns Embedded in Verbs:** 

- The pronouns ("us," "our") are not separate words but are integrated 
into the verbs and nouns, a common feature in polysynthetic languages 
like Mohican. 


3. **Negation:** 
- Negation seems to be indicated by specific particles such as "cheen," 
which likely functions similarly to "not" in English. 


4. **Possessive Structures: ** 
- Possession is marked within the word through prefixes or suffixes, as 
seen in words that likely mean "our bread" or "our trespasses." 


5. **Parallelism in Structure:** 

- The prayer's structure in Mohican mirrors the structure of the 
English version, with clauses corresponding directly, although expressed 
through compounded words. 


### Conclusion: 

The Mohican version of the Lord’s Prayer reveals a polysynthetic 
structure where verbs, pronouns, and objects are compounded into single 
words. Possession, negation, and tense are integrated into these words 
through the use of prefixes and suffixes. Each phrase captures a full 
concept in fewer words than in English, reflecting the compact and 
holistic nature of Algonquian grammar. 


Q. How much primary source material would you require to become fluent 
in Mohican ? 

ChatGPT:. Becoming fluent in Mohican, or any endangered or less- 
documented language, would require a significant amount of primary 
source material, including written, spoken, and possibly reconstructed 
language resources. Here's an outline of the types of materials and 
resources needed: 


### 1. **Core Materials:** 

- **Grammar Descriptions:** Detailed grammar books or linguistic 
studies of Mohican, ideally by scholars familiar with the Algonquian 
language family. These would explain the rules for word formation, verb 
conjugation, noun classes, and sentence structure. 

- **Lexicon or Dictionary:** A comprehensive Mohican-English (or 
Mohican-other language) dictionary is crucial. This would provide 
vocabulary for everyday use, as well as specialized terms for different 
cultural contexts. 

- **Texts in Mohican:** Original texts such as stories, historical 
records, religious texts (like the Lord’s Prayer), and transcriptions of oral 
traditions. These texts offer examples of how the language is used in 


context and provide idiomatic expressions. 

- **Audio Recordings:** Recordings of fluent or semi-fluent speakers, 
if available, would help with pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm. Since 
Mohican is a polysynthetic language, understanding the flow of spoken 
language is key to fluency. 

- **Language Reconstruction Work:** If Mohican has no living 
speakers, reconstruction efforts (such as linguists working with related 
Algonquian languages) can fill in gaps in the language’s structure and 
usage. 


### 2. **Volume of Material:** 

- **Grammar & Syntax:** Ideally, a few hundred pages of in-depth 
grammar studies would be sufficient to understand the linguistic 
structure. 

- **Vocabulary:** A dictionary with at least several thousand entries 
would be necessary to build a solid vocabulary base. 

- **Texts:** Fluency would likely require several hundred pages of 
translated texts, including both simple and complex sentences. 

- **Audio:** Hundreds of hours of audio, especially if focused on 
everyday conversation and formal speech patterns, would help in 
mastering pronunciation and conversational fluency. 


### 3. **Supplementary Materials:** 

- **Language Immersion Programs:** Immersion (if there are speakers 
or reconstructed contexts) would be essential for true fluency. Ideally, 
participating in conversational exchanges or language revitalization 
programs would help reinforce what has been learned from written 
sources. 

- **Language Workshops or Courses:** If available, courses or 
workshops with linguists or cultural experts would enhance understanding 
of both the language and the cultural context. 

### 4. **Reconstruction & Revitalization Efforts:** 

- If the language is not spoken fluently anymore, revitalization efforts 
such as language classes, workshops, or even online communities focusing 
on Mohican would be crucial for practical use. 


### Realistic Timeline: 

- **Basic Proficiency:** With dedicated study (a few hours daily) and 
the above materials, basic proficiency in Mohican might take 1-2 years. 
This includes understanding grammar, forming basic sentences, and 
learning vocabulary for everyday communication. 

- **Fluency:** Achieving fluency would likely take several more 
years, especially without a large community of fluent speakers. This 
timeline could be shortened with immersion and active language use in 
revitalization programs. 


In short, becoming fluent in Mohican would require a combination of 
extensive primary materials, scholarly reconstructions, and practical 


opportunities to use the language. 


Q. I am not referring to myself or to other human people. I am referring to 
you, a pattern recognizing language model. Some primary written sources of 
Mohican exist, as well as some audio recording of the last native speakers. Lion 
G Miles has built a Mohican-English dictionary of a thousand or so words 
based on original source material, but there is discrepancies in the translations 
as well as the spellings. I want to task you to serve as an expert linguist to 
reconstruct the Mohican language based on the available resources that can be 
provided to you. 

ChatGPT: Given the available resources, such as the dictionary by 
Lion G. Miles, audio recordings of the last native speakers, and written 
primary sources, I can indeed assist in the reconstruction of the Mohican 
language. By applying my pattern recognition abilities and linguistic 
knowledge, I can analyze discrepancies in translations and spellings, 
recognize consistent grammatical structures, and work on filling in gaps 
within the language. 


To move forward with this project, you would need to provide me 
with as much of the primary source material as possible, such as: 

1. **Lion G. Miles' Mohican-English Dictionary:** This would provide 
a foundation of vocabulary and potential patterns in spelling variations. 

2. **Audio Recordings:** If transcriptions or direct access to these are 
available, I can analyze phonetic patterns to help with pronunciation and 
linguistic consistency. 

3. **Written Texts:** Primary sources, such as stories, letters, or 
religious texts like the Mohican Lord’s Prayer, would allow me to analyze 
the structure, syntax, and usage of the language in context. 


Once I have these materials, I can work on constructing grammar 
rules, addressing inconsistencies in translation and spelling, and 
reconstructing the linguistic features of Mohican based on the data 
provided. 


Appendix 6: CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
EASTERN ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES 


EASTERN ALGONQUIAN 


Micmac 
Abenakian 
Maliseet-Passamaquoddy 
Eastern Abenaki 
Western Abenaki 
Etchemin 
Southern New England 
Massachusett-Narragansett 
Loup 
Mohegan-Pequot 
Quiripi-Unquachog 
Delawaran 
Mahican 
Munsee Delaware 
Unami Delaware 
Nanticoke-Conoy 
Virginia Algonquian 
Powhatan 
Carolina Algonquian 
Pamlico 


Source: Goddard, Ives 1996,”Introduction” in William Sturtevant, 
Ives Goddard, eds., Handbook of North American Indians vol. 17: 
Languages, pp. 1-16. Washington D.C.: Smithsonian Institution. 
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About the Author 


Jonathan Edwards Jr. was a pioneer in the historical linguistics of 
Native North American languages. His contributions stemmed from 
his unique upbringing and experiences. Growing up in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, where Mohican speakers were the majority, Edwards 
became fluent in the language as a child. Later, in 1755, he spent 
time in the Iroquois settlement of Onohoquaga as part of his 
missionary training. These experiences provided Edwards with first- 
hand knowledge of both Iroquoian and Algonquian language 
families, positioning him as an early expert in Native North 
American linguistics. -Claude AI by Anthropic 


1 * Wherever w occurs in an Indian word, it is a mere consonant, as in 
work, world, &c. 


2* e final is never sounded in any Indian word, which I write, except 
monosyllables. 


3 { gh in any Indian word has the strong guttural sound, which is given by 
the Scots to the same letters in tough, enough, &c. 


4* The first syllable scarcely sounded. 


5 + The last of these words properly signifies a spectre or any thing 
frightful. 


6 + Whenever u occurs, it has not the long sound of the English u as in 
commune; but the sound of u in uncle, though much protracted. The other 
vowels are to be pronounced, as in English. 


7 * The circumstance that they have no verb substantive, accounts for 
their not using that verb, when they speak English. They say, 1 man, I sick 
&c. 


s *Vide Schroderi thesaurum Linguae Armenicae 


